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these Eastern Asiatics. The wood engravings, upwards 
of sixty, taken from the author’s photographs and sketches, 
add much to the value of the volume. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by Ms correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of, rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications .] 

Hoffmeyer’s Weather Charts 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that the issue of Capt. 
Hoffmeyer’s daily charts of the weather from 63° E. to 60” W, 
longitude, and from 30° to 75° N. latitude, for the three months 
of last winter, are now complete. (See Nature of June 25, 
1874). 

Capt. Hoffmeyer is anxious to know what chance there is of 
his being able to continue the publication. The number of 
copies already sold of the existing charts has not been sufficient 
to cover the expenses of production. 

At the same time this Office has found that the rate of sub¬ 
scription (ux. per quarter) which it charges has fallen short of 
the cost, carriage, and postage of the existing charts. 

I have therefore to request any gentlemen who are willing to 
subscribe to a future issue of the charts to send in their names to 
me as soon as convenient. The rate of subscription will be at 
least 12 s. 6 d. per quarter, and must necessarily be higher if the 
original cost of the charts at Copenhagen is raised above the 
price first named, viz., 4 francs per month. 

Meteorological Office, Jan. 12 Robert II. Scott 


A New Bird of Paradise from the Island of Waigeoa, 
near New Guinea 

I got to-day from Ternatc the skins ( d and ? ) of a Bird of 
Paradise from Waigeou, which came through natives into the 
hands of Mr. van M ounhenbroek there, who recognised it to be an 
undescribed species. He proposes to call it JXiphyllodes Guil- 
helmi id., because no Bird of Paradise has yet been named after 
the ICing of the Netherlands, under whose sceptre the greater part 
of the region stands, where Birds of Paradise occur. It is known 
that two species from Australia are named respectively after the 
Queen of Great Britain and the Prince Consort, that three are 
named after naturalists, and that the others have names accor¬ 
ding to their external features. This new bird Is highly inter¬ 
esting, because it stands in a conspicuous way between Diphyl- 
lodes spcciosa and Cicinmtrus rtgius, but more allied to the 
former, and at the same time bearing some characters oiDiphyl- 
lodes respubliea; therefore linking these species together in a 
similar way as it does Paradisea raggiana (one of D’Alberti’s dis¬ 
coveries) with P. sangttinea, apoda and minor. I shall soon send 
(in the name of Mr. van M.) the description of the new bird to 
the Zoological Society of London, and intend to publish 
a coloured figure as soon as possible. But knowing the lively 
interest English ornithologists take in new discoveries in the 
group of the ParadiseMte, 1 thought it advisable to give a short 
notice in your journal beforehand. A. B. Meyer 

Dresden, Jan. 9 

Chappell’s “History of Music” 

In a review of my “ History of Music,” in Nature, vol. xi. 
p. 123, your musical critic takes me to task for having cau¬ 
tioned English readers against certain new theories which are to 
be found in the works of the late F. J. Fetis and in the 
“ Tonempfindungen ” of Prof. Helmholtz. I think those cau¬ 
tions very necessary, and perhaps, when your critic has studied 
the subject, he may think so too ; but in the meantime he bows 
down before such names, and cautions me that if Fetis were 
alive he “ would not be in my shoes for a trifle.” 

I should rather object to change shoes with the critic, but I 
may remind him that he seems to have forgotten his obligations 
to the readers of Nature. However diffident as to his qualifi¬ 
cation to controvert me, and therefore hoping for a second Fetis 
to arise, it was at least his duty to test each of us by the autho¬ 


rities which we quote, and to inform your readers of the result. 
He must know that two such opposite accounts cannot both be 
true, and therefore either the one or the other is not trustworthy. 
Fetis and I differ Mo catlo, even to the scales, I had supposed 
that a few of the extracts which I have adduced from P'etis’s own 
works would have spoken for themselves and have convinced 
anyone who professes critical knowledge that Fetis was a pre¬ 
tender, and that he was unable to understand the Greek treatises 
which he had before him. Your reviewer, however, is far too 
staunch-headed, to be convinced, even though Fetis assumes to 
correct Aristoxenus in Greek, and Josephus in Hebrew. 

My own conviction is unchanged by the second, third, and 
fourth volumes of Fdtis’s History. I find the same system of 
charging error upon others when he alone is in fault, and the 
same inability to understand the books before him. For instance, 
he had Kosegarten’s translation of El Farabi’s treatise on Persian, 
Greek, and Arab music, written at the beginning of the tenth 
century, but he could not discover from it that the Persians had 
then no thirds of tones in their scales. Neither did lie find out 
that the Arabs had then emancipated themselves from the Greek 
minor scales, and had an excellent two-octave major scale, with 
perfect thirds in it, and a major seventh. It differed from ours, 
but rather for the better. These two points are most important 
in history, for in them we trace the comparative civilisation from 
which those nations have declined. 

As to Helmholtz’s new musical theories, your reviewer com¬ 
plains that I have described his book as “hasty,” when “it is 
the result of eight years’ labour.” I think ill-considered conclu¬ 
sions may, in polite terms, be described as “hasty.” Secondly, 
that I have said, “Some very'necessary experiments, such as 
those upon harmonics, were omitted.” I am quite of that opinion, 
for I differ with him as to the existence of “ now-tones,” and I 
adduce proof that harmonics are subsequent to the principal notes, 
and not simultaneous. 

My arguments are before the world, and I have found them 
supported by others, including two of the very highest authorities. 
Until they can be rebutted, I have nothing to withdraw, but 
h .we much to add to them. 

The “ Tonempfindungen ” is not a book which requires more 
than ordinary intellect to understand ; therefore such deep sub¬ 
mission as that of your critic is not necessary. When Helm¬ 
holtz informs his readers that thirty-three consonant vibrations 
between B and C cause the dissonance of that interval, he is lite¬ 
rally telling them that white is black ; and yet this critic would 
have us believe him. WM. Char pelt. 

Strafford Lodge, Oatlands Park, Surrey 


Origin of Bright Colouring in Animals 

Those who are moderately well acquainted with Mr. Darwin's 
writings are not likely to feel that Mr. Murphy’s criticisms (vol. 
xi. p. 148) upon them require any answer; but as many of your 
readers are probably not so well acquainted with these writings 
as they ought to be, I shall briefly expound the points raised. 

1. Mr. Murphy himself admits that coloration may be as 
“variable within the limits of the same species” as is “any 
other part of the organism.” In view of this fact, then, why is 
there any more difficulty in the way of our accepting sexual 
selection as a a era causa, than there is in the way of our accept¬ 
ing natural selection as such? Moreover, we must remember 
that; animals have probably a much keener sense than we have 
of differences in form and colour among individuals of their own 
species. 

2. Ornamental colouring is, as a rule, confined to the male, 
because, in Mr. Darwin’s words, “the males of almost all ani¬ 
mals have stronger passions than the females.” I wonder that 
anyone can have read the “ Descent of Man,” and afterwards 
have asked the question to which this is the answer. Compare 
especially pp. 221, 222 (2nd edition). 

3. I do not know on what “evidence” Mr. Murphy relies to 
“prove that the female is passive,” in the sense of not exerting 
“ any choice or power of selection whatever but I am quite 
sure that it must be something very great, if it is to neutralise 
the vast body of facts which Darwin adduces on the other side ; 
for surely no one can doubt that “the elaborate manner in 
which the male birds and other animals display their charms 
before the female,” is one of the strongest arguments we could 
desire to have “in favour of the belief that the females admire, 
or are excited by, the ornaments and colours displayed before 
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them.” {Ibid, p.541.) Mr. Murphy’s assertion that his view of 
the case is “ certainly supported by the very general fact of the 
males fighting for the possession of the females,” makes against 
his argument if we consider another “very general fact,” viz., 
that there is a sort of inverse proportion between pugnacity and 
coloration. For an answer to the next paragraph, compare 
“Descent of Man,” pp. 225 and 226. 

I do not know that I can quite agree even with your corre¬ 
spondent’s closing paragraph. If we can imagine such a state 
of things as a colony of women left entirely to themselves, X 
think it is at least open to question whether tlieir “love of dress 
and ornament ” would not begin to decline. 

A Disciple of Darwin 


“ Ring Blackbird ” 

The bird about which your correspondent C. M. Ingleby 
inquires is figured in most works on Ornithology as the 
Ring Ousel—is a local, not uncommon, but generally exceed¬ 
ingly shy bird. Through the late severe weather, however, 
and for a few days after the thaw, a cock bird has been a daily 
and very interesting visitor on my lawn. They are generally 
found on commons and in the neighbourhood of retired copses, 
and are only driven by stress of weather so near houses. 

Bregner, Bournemouth, Jan, 9 Hervey Cecil 

[Another correspondent, F. B. Doveton, writes to the same 
effect, but states his belief that the Ring Ousel is only a summer 
visitant with ns, its winter habitat being Southern Europe and 
Africa.—E d.] 


THE NEW WESTERN CHINA EXPEDITION 

'SJsJ'SL are glad to learn that the Western China Expe- 
' > dition which left Rangoon in the middle of last 
month to reopen the old trade-route between Upper 
Burmah and Yunan, as we intimated a fortnight ago, has 
an efficient scientific staff attached to it. Col. Horace 
Browne is the commander of the expedition, and Mr. 
Ney Elias, Gold Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society and Assistant Political Resident at the Court of 
Mandalay, is the topographer. Dr. John Anderson, 
Director of the Imperial Museum at Calcutta, who was 
recalled from leave in England for the purpose, has been 
appointed medical, officer and naturalist, and takes with 
him four collectors—two zoological and two botanical. 

The expedition was provided at Calcutta with an 
efficient guard of fifteen Sikh soldiers, picked men from 
the fort, and two native doctors. At Rangoon they were 
to be joined by an Attachd of the British Embassy at 
Pekin, and a Chinese interpreter. Another of the Pekin 
Attaches, with an interpreter and guard, is^ to be de¬ 
spatched from Shanghai into the interior of China to meet 
them. These Attaches will be of the greatest use in keep¬ 
ing the expedition right as regards their intercourse with 
the Chinese officials. Dr. Anderson takes with him a 
fine photographic apparatus, which he will use himself. 
A considerable sum has been laid out in presents for the 
chiefs and other personages expected to be met with during 
the route : for the Viceroy of Yunan, two fine horses and 
a pair of kangaroo-hounds have been selected, and a large 
number of other appropriate objects. 

The expedition is expected to be able to make its way 
from the upper waters of the Irawaddy to those of the 
Yangtse-Kiang in the course of a few months, and will 
descend the latter river to the sea-coast of China. The 
Chinese Government has given every facility in the way 
of passports, so that there is every prospect of a success¬ 
ful result. 


THE ACCLIMATISATION OF SALMON IN 
OTAGO 

A RENEWED attempt is now being made to accli¬ 
matise the British salmon (Salim salar) in New 
Zealand. The preliminary stages of the necessary opera¬ 
tions have been carried out in Scotland, under the per¬ 


sonal direction of Mr. Buckland, one of her Majesty’s 
inspectors of salmon fisheries, and the ship, the Timaru, 
containing the precious freight, has sailed from the River 
Clyde, and is now, it is to be hoped, a far way on her 
voyage. 

What has been done is as followsA quarter of a 
million of eggs have been taken from large, living salmon 
captured expressly for the purpose. These ova have been 
treated on what may be called the “ piscicultural plan,” 
that is, the eggs have been forcibly extruded from the 
fish in a vessel filled with water, by means of gentle pres¬ 
sure applied to the abdomen, from which they fall quite 
easily ; after the ova are washed they are carefully impreg¬ 
nated with the milt of the male fish, and are then ready 
to be laid down on the hatching boxes. On the present 
occasion the eggs were brought from Perthshire, where 
they were obtained, chiefly from tributaries of the rivers 
Forth and Tay, to Glasgow, in order to undergo the pro¬ 
cess of packing for their long voyage. It is gratifying to 
know that only a very small portion of the eggs were 
spoiled while undergoing the process of being fecundated. 

The plan adopted on the present occasion was to pack 
the ova on trays of perforated zinc, on which had been 
placed a thin layer of well-washed moss. The trays con¬ 
taining the precious ova were then arranged in a series of 
boxes, each of them a foot cube; these boxes will be 
carried to their destination in a cabin expressly built for 
them, paved with ice to the depth of about two feet, and 
having walls of ice three feet in thickness. A stratum 
of the same material is inserted between each box, so that 
the eggs during the passage of the Timaru, which may 
take a hundred days, will be kept at a very low tempera¬ 
ture. Great pains have been taken in the packing of the 
eggs, and also as regards the disposition of the boxes in 
the ice-house, which will be hermetically sealed, and 
not be broken open till the ship is in port. It is an im¬ 
portant circumstance in favour of this experiment that 
the eggs selected were all taken from fish which, judg¬ 
ing by their dimensions,would be of considerable weight; 
not a few of them must have weighed over twenty-five 
pounds. They were not in the least injured during the 
process of compulsory deprivation of their eggs and milt, 
but when restored to the water went off quite lively, and 
as if they had enjoyed the process of artificial spawning. 

The ship is expected to reach her destination, Bluff 
Harbour, New Zealand, about the end of March, at 
which date all the salmon eggs which she carries would, 
in the natural state, have become living fish, and, indeed, 
be a week or two old. The Timaru, as the time ap¬ 
proaches for her arrival in New Zealand, will be anxiously 
watched for, and it is to be hoped that all the future 
stages of this important experiment will be as carefully 
gone about and as successfully accomplished as the 
initiatory operations. 

The development of the ova whilst the ship is on her 
voyage will be largely prevented by the very low tem¬ 
perature which must result from the enormous quantity 
of ice that is in use. How far the rivers of New Zealand, 
seeing that upon the arrival of the eggs they will be at 
an autumnal temperature, may be suited for the ripening 
of the fish, has yet to be determined. We sincerely hope 
all the conditions will be favourable to the hatching and 
growth of the salmon. It will prove a singularly interest¬ 
ing task to trace the history of Salmo salar, so to say, 
from its creation, and to watch its progress from one 
stage of its life to another. We anticipate in the process 
the correction of many errors which have crept into the 
details of its natural history, so far as we know it at 
present. 

The physical conditions of New Zealand have been 
depicted as being very similar to those of the old 
country ; the resemblance will appear still more striking 
to emigrants when they see the finest fish of the old 
country leaping in its rivers. 
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